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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Central  Business  District  (CBD)  is  the  largest  single  concentration  of 
activity  within  most  communities.  Not  surprisingly,  it  has  been  studied  exten- 
sively from  a wide  variety  of  viewpoints  and  has  long  been  considered  as  a 
rather  special  region  within  communities  for  analysis.  While  each  individual 
CBD  has  unique  characteristics  that  set  it  apart  from  all  other  CBD's,  there 
are  some  processes  at  work  in  all  urban  areas  that  are  resulting  in  problems 
common  to  all  CBD's.  Lack  of  adequate  parking,  declining  retail  sales,  lack 
of  variety  of  merchandise,  vacant  and  deteriorating  buildings,  and  traffic 
congestion  are  problems  that  plague  CBD's  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  study  to  examine  the  Bakersville  CBD,  to  focus  on  its  major 
problems,  to  better  understand  the  causes  of  these  problems  and  to  examine  action 
the  community  and  private  enterprise  can  take  to  reduce  or  alleviate  these  prob- 
lems. It  is  important  to  understand  that  every  problem  is  the  result  of  some 
process  or  action.  Consequently,  to  treat  the  problem  without  understanding 
and  alleviating  the  underlying  causes  is  only  a patchwork  solution  and  in  the 
long  run  doomed  to  failure. 

Since  1950  Bakersville  has  experienced  a somewhat  erratic  population  growth. 
The  Town  decreased  in  population  during  the  1950's  but  increased  during  the  1960's 
and  1970's.  In  1950  the  Town  had  an  official  U.S.  Census  population  of  428.  By 
1960  the  population  had  declined  by  eight  percent  to  393,  for  a net  loss  of  35 
persons.  By  1970,  however,  the  official  population  increased  by  four  percent  to 
409,  for  a net  increase  of  16  persons.  According  to  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Administration  estimates,  Bakersville ' s population  increased  to  430  by  1975 
and  440  by  1978. 

Bakersville  and  Spruce  Pine  are  the  only  incorporated  mun icipa 1 i t les  in 
Mitchell  County.  Spruce  Pine,  with  an  estimated  1978  population  of  2,450,  is 
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Table  1 

Population  Trends 


1950 

% Change 
1950-60 

1960 

% Change 
1960-70 

1970 

% Change 
1970-78 

19  78 

Bakersville  (Town) 

428 

-8.1 

393 

4.0 

409 

7.5 

440 

Bakersville  Township 

1787 

-9.6 

1615 

-.7 

1603 

3.5 

1660 

Cane  Creek  Township 

886 

-2.2 

866 

-12.3 

759 

5.4 

800 

Red  Hill  Township 

775 

-10.5 

693 

-24.0 

526 

-3.0 

510 

Little  Rock  Creek  Township 

416 

-40.1 

249 

-.4 

248 

-15.3 

210 

Fork  Mountain  Township 

645 

-4.0 

619 

-20.5 

492 

1.6 

500 

Total 

4937 

-10.1 

4435 

-8.9 

4037 

2.0 

4120 

Source:  1950,  1960,  1970  U.S.  Census  and  1978  estimates  from  the  North  Carolina 

Department  of  Administration 
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by  far  the  larger  of  the  two  communities,  and  as  such  contains  a more  developed 
commercial  infrastructure.  Being  the  County  seat,  a large  portion  of  downtown 
Bakersville  is  utilized  by  County  agencies  with  relatively  little  being  occupied 
by  commercial  activity.  It  is  important  to  note  that  commercial  activity  pre- 
sently in  Bakersville  serves  a significantly  larger  market  than  indicated  by  the 
Town's  population.  Bakersville  Township  had  an  estimated  population  in  1978  of 
1660,  up  three  percent  from  a 1970  population  of  1603.  In  addition,  the  township 
of  Cane  Creek,  Little  Rock  Creek,  Fork  Mountain  and  Red  Hill  have  relatively  easy 
access  to  Bakersville.  In  1978,  these  four  townships  had  a combined  population 
of  2020.  Mitchell  County  experienced  both  net  out  migration  and  population  de- 
cline during  both  the  1950's  and  1960's.  The  total  County  population  decreased 
from  15,143  in  1950  to  13,447  in  1970.  However,  during  the  1970's  the  County 
has  experienced  both  a net  in  migration  and  a population  increase.  The  1978 
estimated  population  for  the  County  was  14,100. 

In  light  of  the  above  discussion  and  given  the  fact  that  travel  costs  are 
increasing  due  to  the  high  cost  of  fuel,  Bakersville  will,  in  all  probability, 
become  increasingly  important  as  a commercial  center  as  the  population  in  this 
area  of  the  County  continues  to  increase.  It  is  important  the  Town  take  steps 
now  to  improve  the  attractiveness  of  its  CBD  to  new  commercial  activity  that 
may  locate  in  the  area.  A number  of  surveys  have  been  conducted  to  determine 
what  effect,  if  any,  downtown  improvements  have  on  the  economic  health  and  vital- 
ity of  the  CBD.  For  example,  surveys  in  the  1960 's  by  the  Downtown  Research  and 
Development  Center  in  New  York  showed  generally  increased  downtown  retail  sales 
following  improvements  made  in  the  area.  A more  recent  survey  by  Menswear 
Retailers  of  America  and  reported  by  Downtown  Idea  Exchange  in  1975,  shows  sub- 
stantial benefits  accruing  to  downtowns  with  improvement  programs.  This  associa- 
tion asked  its  members  to  comment  on  the  "effect  of  revitalization  efforts"  in 
their  downtowns.  That  survey  yielded  the  following  statistics: 
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Kind  of  Effect 

Increased 

No  Change 

Decrea 

Land  Values 

47% 

40% 

13% 

Rental  Expense 

43% 

46% 

11% 

Property  Taxes 

38% 

57% 

5% 

Downtown  Vacancy  Rate 

15% 

29% 

56% 

Quality  Level  of  Store 

40% 

43% 

17% 

Note  that  only  13  percent  report  land  value  decreased  while  87  percent 
report  firm  or  increased  property  values.  A similar  pattern  can  be  noted  in 
vacancy  rates:  85  percent  report  a stable  or  decreasing  vacancy  rate,  while 
only  15  percent  report  an  increase  in  the  number  of  vacancies.* 

The  merchants  are  not  the  only  ones  to  gain  from  a rebirth  of  downtown. 

Even  though  revitalization  efforts  have  differed  in  many  respects,  they  are 
generally  founded  on  one  common  principle:  the  undisputed  importance  of  the 

central  business  district  to  the  well-being  of  the  entire  community.  The  extent 
of  downtown  improvement  efforts,  therefore,  reflects  recognition  in  many  commun- 
ities of  the  CBD  as  a continuing  asset  which: 

-serves  as  a focal  point  for  a great  deal  of  community  life, 
offering  a diverse  mix  of  business,  employment,  cultural 
and  shopping  opportunities. 

-generates  considerable  amounts  of  tax  dollars  and  revenues, 
which  are  essential  to  the  financial  health  of  the  entire 
community. 

-is  an  area  of  substantial  capital  investments  (both  public 
and  private)  that  is  worth  saving. 

-is  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  community  and  contains  many 
buildings  and  other  resources  of  local  importance  for  historical, 
cultural  or  architectural  reasons. 

-is  an  expression  of  what  a community  thinks  of  itself. 


* Downtown  Idea  Exchange,  (Vol.  22,  No.  4,  February  15,  1975),  p.  4. 
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According  to  Victor  Green,  one  of  America's  experts  on  downtown  revital- 
ization, "At  the  core  of  the  problem  lie  purely  human  considerations.  The 
hearts  of  our  cities  will  function  in  a healthy  way  only  if  they  fulfill  the 
desires  in  the  hearts  of  people,  if  they  effectively  serve  human  hopes,  aspir- 
ations, and  needs."  Mr.  Green  goes  on  to  suggest  that  foremost  among  these 
desires  is  that  of  wanting  to  enjoy  life  with  other  people,  whether  "in  parades 
or  baseball  games,  in  concerts,  gatherings,  in  work  or  in  leisure." 

"What  makes  the  heart  of  the  city  tick  is  not  its  structures,  however  large 
and  well  designed,  nor  vehicles  nor  utilitarian  services,  but  people.  Without 
people  to  pervade  the  city  in  manifold  ways,  its  structures  become  hollow,  mean- 
ingless shells.  The  question  before  us  can  thus  be  boiled  down  to  one  basic 

2 

overruling  sentence:  How  can  we  attract  people  back  to  the  heart  of  the  city?" 

Some  of  the  options  that  are  open  to  both  government  and  private  enterprise 
are  the  following: 

Create  employment  in  the  CBD: 

-by  encouraging  the  location  of  new  office  and  retail  development 
in  the  CBD. 

-by  converting  second  stories  of  existing  buildings  into  office 
space . 

-by  sponsoring  or  facilitating  the  development  of  new  retail 
or  office  space  in  the  CBD  through  a downtown  development 
corporation  or  private  ventures. 

Beautify  the  downtown  environment: 

-by  encouraging  good  contemporary  design  for  new  development, 
which  is  compatible  with  the  character  of  original  downtown 
architecture,  through  design  suggestions  and  municipal  regulations. 


Victor  Green,  The  Heart  of  Our  C I t les  (New  York:  Sherman  and  Schuster, 

1964),  pp.  297-299. 
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-by  enlivening  the  "floor"  of  downtown  with  textured  paving 
surfaces,  landscaping,  attractive  lighting,  and  street 
furniture. 

-by  restoring  and  preserving  traditional  downtown  buildings 
to  recapture  the  warmth  and  beauty  they  once  had. 

Improve  access  to,  and  circulation  within,  the  CBD: 

-by  implementing  traffic  operation  improvements. 

-by  improving  the  capacity  and  location  of  parking  facilities 
and  by  eliminating  traffic-parking  conflicts. 

-by  improving  services  and  facilities  in  the  CBD  for  mass 
transit  patrons,  bicyclists,  pedestrians,  and  delivery  vehicles. 

Enhance  retailing  downtown: 

-by  bringing  in  compatible  non-retail  uses,  selected  for  their 
ability  to  generate  additional  shopper  traffic. 

-by  actively  seeking  new  retail  businesses,  entertainment  facil- 
ities, and  restaurants  to  fill  gaps  in  the  retail  area  and  to 
strengthen  the  marketing  ability  of  existing  stores. 

-by  adopting  modern  retailing  practices  in  such  areas  as  selec- 
tion of  merchandise,  advertising,  displays,  signs,  accounting, 
credit,  and  store  hours. 

Promote  the  CBD: 

-by  sponsoring  special  indoor  and  outdoor  activities  and  events 
to  bring  people  downtown. 

-by  adopting  a downtown  theme,  name  and  symbol. 

-by  "selling"  the  CBD  as  a place  to  shop  and  have  fun. 

Most  of  the  above  information  came  from  the  Downtown  Improvement  Manual 
by  Emanuel  Berk  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Local  Government  Affairs,  and 
published  by  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  (ASPO).  Tills  is  an 


excellent  manual  on  downtown  improvement  projects. 

It  is  intended  that  this  study  be  used  as  a guide  to  improving  the 
Bakersville  CBD.  The  next  two  chapters  will  examine  existing  conditions  in 
the  Bakersville  CBD  and  pinpoint  some  of  the  major  problems.  Then  a down- 
town improvement  plan  will  be  presented  as  a guide  to  both  city  government 


and  private  citizens. 
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CHAPTER  2 

EXISTING  CONDITIONS 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  Bakersville  CBD  is  delineated  as 
follows:  the  area  bounded  by  Hemlock  Drive,  Cane  Creek  and  Hillside  Lane 

(behind  the  Courthouse,  see  Map  3).  The  delineation  of  the  CBD  is  to  some 
extent  arbitrary.  However,  within  the  area  defined  lies  the  most  concen- 
trated development  in  the  community.  It  is  the  center  of  the  most  concen- 
trated land  use,  municipal  and  county  government,  and  traffic  flow — both 
vehicular  and  pedestrian.  Several  different  types  of  land  use  are  repre- 
sented within  the  Bakersville  CBD  including  retail  outlets,  government  offices, 
professional  offices  and  services,  and  medical  services.  The  CBD  is  the  focal 
point  of  community  activity  and  identity.  Therefore,  a healthy  CBD  is  not 
only  vital  to  the  community  in  terms  of  providing  a stable  tax  base  and  variety 
of  shopping,  employment  and  cultural  opportunities,  but  can  also  represent  a 
source  of  pride  for  all  citizens  in  the  community. 

Land  Use 

Land  use  is  important  to  a healthy  CBD.  As  a focal  point  of  community 
activity  the  CBD  should  contain  a variety  of  uses  such  as  retail  trade;  gov- 
ernment, financial  and  other  advisory  services;  consumer  services;  and  cul- 
tural and  social  services.  An  existing  land  use  survey  was  conducted  in  the 
Bakersville  CBD  in  the  Spring  of  1980.  The  detailed  building  use  categories 
used  are  defined  as  follows: 

Primary  Retail  - Primary  retail  shopping  areas  are  generally  located  in 

the  central  business  district  or  in  the  large  regional  shopping  centers. 

These  trade  establishments  sell  low  bulk  comparison  and  specialty  items. 

Primary  retail  establishments  can  be  broken  down  into  two  categories: 

1)  stores  which  generate  their  own  trade  such  as  department  stores  and 


MAP  3 

CBD  Delineation 
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variety  stores  and  2)  apparel  shops,  shoe  stores,  jewelry  stores,  and 
similar  establishments  which  are  economically  dependent  upon  the  ped- 
estrian traffic  generators — department  stores  and  variety  stores — for 
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supplying  potential  customers. 

Secondary  Retail  - Secondary  retail  establishments  usually  sell  "high 
bulk"  items  such  as  furniture,  appliances,  home  furnishings,  automobiles, 
farm  equipment,  hardware,  lumber,  building  materials  and  similar  goods. 
Merchandise  in  secondary  trade  establishments  is  relatively  expensive 
and  seldom  purchased  by  the  individual  customer.  Due  to  the  expensive 
cost  of  secondary  trade  goods,  the  customer  is  generally  willing  to 
travel  longer  distances  to  compare  merchandise  between  widely  separated 
competing  establishments.  As  a result,  secondary  retail  establishments 
do  not  have  to  locate  in  close  proximity  to  each  other;  instead,  they 
often  locate  at  independent  locations  along  major  streets  or  highways. 

In  many  instances,  these  establishments  locate  in  areas  which  adjoin  the 
central  business  district. 

Convenience  Retail  - Convenience  retail  establishments  merchandise  goods 
commonly  referred  to  as  "convenience  goods".  They  sell  merchandise  such 
as  drugs,  food  and  gasoline  which  are  purchased  frequently.  Establishments 
selling  these  goods  generally  serve  a smaller  market  area  than  do  either 
primary  or  secondary  trade  establishments.  They  are  frequently  located 
in  outlying  neighborhood  shopping  areas  in  order  to  be  as  near  as  possible 
to  their  customers.  Food  stores  and  gasoline  stations  generally  do  not 
prosper  in  the  intensively  developed  core  of  the  CBD  since  they  require 
locations  with  convenient  access. 

Administrative,  Financial  and  Advisory  Services  - Administrative,  financial 
and  advisory  services  include  offices  or  establishments  performing  either 
the  management  or  administrative  duties  of  government,  business  and  wellare 
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agencies,  or  providing  monetary  and  professional  services  for  the  community. 
These  include  doctors  offices,  lawyers’  offices,  accountants'  offices, 
banks,  the  city  hall,  the  post  office  and  similar  uses. 

Consumer  Services  — Consumer  services  include  establishments  providing 
services  to  the  person.  Establishments  such  as  restaurants,  barber  shops, 
theaters,  pool  halls,  hotels,  newspaper  offices,  telephone  offices,  and 
similar  uses  are  included. 

Industrial  Services  and  Manufacturing  - Industrial  service  and  manufactur- 
ing activities  include  all  establishments  engaged  in  manufacturing  processes 
and  all  related  industrial  services. 

-^fo°lesale  Trade,  Repair  Services,  Storage  - This  category  includes  all 
wholesale  activities,  mechanical  repair  services,  and  enclosed  storage. 
Transportation  - Transportation  establishments  provide  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  and  freight  from  place  to  place. 

Vacant  Floor  Space  - The  vacant  floor  space  category  includes  all  buildings 
or  portions  of  buildings  which  were  not  being  devoted  to  any  use.  Floor 
space  being  used  only  on  a part-time  basis  was  considered  as  occupied 
floor  space.  All  storage  space,  whether  active  or  passive,  was  considered 
as  occupied  floor  space. 

Residential  - Structures  of  residential  use  located  within  the  CBD. 

Within  the  Bakersville  CBD  there  are  approximately  75,381  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  Of  this  total,  only  3,708  square  feet  (4.9%)  are  devoted  to  pri- 
mary retail  uses  while  36,549  square  feet  (48.3%)  are  devoted  to  administrative, 
financial  and  advisory  services.  These  figures  point  to  a rather  unique  situ- 
ation in  Bakersville  due  to  the  relatively  small  importance  of  primary  retail 
uses  in  the  CBD.  In  most  downtown  areas  primary  retail  uses  comprise  the  major- 
ity of  total  square  footage.  The  large  percentage  of  total  square  footage 
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devoted  to  administrative,  financial  and  advisory  services  is  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  Bakersville  is  the  county  seat.  Most  governmental,  social  and 
medical  services  are  located  in  town.  Currently,  there  are  4,675  vacant  square 
feet.  This  accounts  for  6.1%  of  the  total  downtown  floor  space  and  includes 
the  area  formally  occupied  by  B & J Fashions.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
a drug  store  will  soon  locate  there.  (See  Table  2 for  more  detail.) 

Structural  Conditions 

Buildings  are  the  most  important  physical  component  of  the  CBD — economically, 
functionally  and  aesthetically.  It  does  little  good  to  improve  the  flow  of 
traffic,  add  parking  and  landscape  if  the  buildings  themselves  are  eyesores; 
are  covered  with  metal  siding  or  peeling  paint;  are  obscured  by  overhanging 
signs  fighting  for  the  passerby's  attention  (with  none  of  them  winning);  and, 
generally,  are  in  a state  of  disrepair.  Buildings  are  the  CBD's  major  physical 
resource  and,  therefore,  are  a key  to  a successful  improvements  program. 

Most  of  the  buildings  in  the  Bakersville  CBD  are  in  sound  structural  condi- 
tion and  are  certainly  worth  the  effort  to  refurbish  and  make  them  the  attractive 
structures  they  once  were — both  inside  and  outside.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  era  in  which  most  of  the  downtown  buildings  were  built,  their  architecture 
has  a basic  warmth  and  value  which  may  never  again  be  duplicated.  Those  search- 
ing for  continued  economic  viability  in  the  CBD  have  much  here  to  work  with,  as 
these  buildings  are  a unique  asset  which  cannot  be  matched  by  any  newly  constructed 
shopping  center. 

A survey  of  downtown  structural  conditions  was  conducted  in  the  Spring  of 
1980.  The  following  categories  were  used: 

Sound  - Buildings  in  good  repair,  both  inside  and  outside,  so  that 
normal  maintenance  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  building  to  remain 
in  sound  condition. 

Minor  Repair  - Buildings  which  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  deter  1- 
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Table  2 

Bakersville  CBD  Characteristics 


Use 

Square  Feet 

% Of  Total  Square  Feet 

Convenience  Retail 

6,143 

8.1 

Primary  Retail 

3,708 

4.9 

Secondary  Retail 

6,000 

7.9 

Administrative,  financial, 
professional  and  govern- 
mental services 

36,549 

48.3 

Vacant 

4,675 

6.1 

Consumer  Service 

9,338 

12.3 

Storage 

3,168 

4.1 

Residential 

6,000 

7.9 

Total 

75,581 

100.0 

Source:  Survey  conducted  in  Spring  1980  by  Division  of  Community  Assistance 
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oration.  Minor  repairs  such  as  replacing  windows,  painting,  replacing 
inadequate  lighting,  etc.  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  a sound  building. 
Major  Repair  - Buildings  which  are  showing  signs  of  serious  deterioration, 
such  as  holes,  open  cracks,  loose  or  missing  material  over  small  areas  of 
walls,  foundations,  floor  or  roof.  Major  repair  work  would  be  necessary 
to  improve  the  building  to  sound  condition. 

Dilapidated  - Dilapidated  buildings,  in  their  present  condition,  endanger 
the  health,  safety  or  well-being  of  its  occupants.  Examples  of  defects 
are:  holes,  open  cracks,  loose  or  missing  material  over  a large  area  of 

the  foundation,  walls  or  roof,  and  extensive  damage  by  storm,  fire  or 
flood,  sagging  roof  or  foundation.  Such  structures,  in  order  to  meet 
minimum  standards,  should  require  drastic  restorations  that  would  be 
economically  unfeasible  and,  therefore,  should  be  demolished. 

Of  the  75,581  square  feet  of  building  space  in  the  CBD,  60,739  square  feet 
(80.3%)  were  classified  as  being  in  sound  condition,  13,581  square  feet  (17.4%) 
were  classified  as  in  need  of  minor  repair,  and  1,668  square  feet  (2.2%)  were 
classified  as  in  need  of  major  repair.  There  were  no  buildings  classified  as 
dilapidated.  Total  floor  space  devoted  to  convenience  retail,  residential  and 
secondary  retail  was  classified  as  in  sound  condition.  Primary  retail  had 
only  22.3%  of  its  floor  space  classified  as  sound,  with  the  other  77.7%  classi- 
fied as  needing  minor  repair.  The  only  category  needing  major  repairs  was  the 
wholesale  trade,  repair  service  and  storage.  A total  of  1,668  square  feet 
(52.6%)  were  classified  in  need  of  major  repairs.  Administrative,  financial 
and  advisory  services,  the  largest  land  use  category,  contained  31,055  square 
feet  (84.9%)  in  sound  condition  with  only  5,494  square  feet  (15.0%)  as  needing 
minor  repair.  Considering  the  vacant  square  footage,  3,475  square  feet  (74.3%) 
is  sound,  with  1,200  square  feet  (25.6%)  in  need  of  minor  repair.  None  of  the 
vacant  square  footage  is  in  need  of  ma)or  repair  or  dilapidated.  These  figures 
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Table  3 

Structural  Characteristics  in  the  CBD 


Sound 

% 

Minor  Repair 

% 

Major  Repair 

% 

Convenience  Retail 

6,143 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Primary  Retail 

828 

22.3 

2,880 

77.7 

0 

0.0 

Secondary  Retail 

6,000 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Administrative,  financial, 
professional  and  govern- 
mental services 

31,055 

84.9 

5,494 

15.0 

0 

0.0 

Consumer  Service 

7,238 

77.5 

2,100 

22.4 

0 

0.0 

Storage 

0 

0.0 

1,500 

47.3 

1,668 

52.6 

Vacant 

3,475 

74.3 

1,200 

25.6 

0 

0.0 

Residential 

6,000 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Total 

60,739 

80.3 

13,581 

17.4 

1,668 

2.2 

Source:  Survey  conducted  in  Spring  1980  by  Division  of  Community  Assistance 


indicate  that  all  4,675  square  feet  of  vacant  space  in  the  Bakersville  CBD  is 
either  presently  in  sound  condition  or  could  easily  be  repaired  and  brought 
up  to  sound  condition.  This  vacant  area  is  an  important  asset  for  the  CBD  in 
that  it  can  be  attractive  for  the  location  of  a variety  of  uses.  Bakersville 
is  fortunate  to  have  only  6.1%  of  its  CBD  floor  space  as  vacant.  Many  commun- 
ities have  much  larger  percentages  vacant. 

Parking 

Most  downtowns  developed  before  the  widespread  use  of  the  automobile. 
During  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  when  most  downtowns 
were  developing,  most  people  in  the  community  lived  within  walking  distance 
of  the  downtown.  With  the  widespread  use  of  the  automobile  today,  parking 
has  become  a problem  in  most  downtown  areas. 

Within  the  defined  CBD  in  Bakersville  there  is  an  estimated  total  of 
243  parking  spaces.  This  is  only  an  estimate  because  several  parking  areas 
are  not  paved  and  have  no  marked  parking  spaces  thus  making  it  difficult  to 
determine  the  actual  number  of  vehicles  these  unmarked  areas  could  accommodate 
Downtown  parking  spaces  are  broken  down  into  the  following  categories: 

Public  On-Street  Parking  - This  includes  all  designated  spaces  on  the 
public  streets.  On-street  parking  in  the  CBD  consists  of  both  parallel 
and  angle  parking.  There  is  a total  of  43  on-street  parking  spaces 
located  as  follows: 

1.  Both  sides  of  North  Mitchell  Avenue  from  Crimson  Laurel  Way 
to  Hemlock  Drive — 40  spaces. 

2.  The  southwest  side  of  Crimson  Laurel  Way  in  the  block  between 
Toecane  Road  and  North  Mitchell  Avenue — 3 spaces. 

Public  Off-Street  Parking  - This  Includes  all  town  owned  or  leased  off- 
street  parking  space  open  to  the  public.  There  are  an  estimated  23  space 
in  this  category.  Included  in  this  total  are  an  estimated  20  spaces  in 
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the  unpaved  lot  at  the  corner  of  North  Mitchell  Avenue  and  Crimson  Laurel 
Way.  The  other  three  spaces  are  located  next  to  the  Town  Hall. 

Private  On-Street  Parking  - This  includes  all  on-street  parking  spaces  not 
available  to  the  public.  There  are  three  spaces  in  this  category  located 
on  Crimson  Laurel  Way  beside  the  Courthouse. 

Private  Off-Street  Parking  - This  includes  all  off-street  parking  spaces 
owned  or  leased  by  businesses  or  agencies  and  reserved  for  employee  and/or 
customer  parking.  There  are  an  estimated  174  spaces  in  this  category. 

The  Northwestern  Bank  parking  lot,  the  funeral  home  lot  on  Crimson  Laurel 
Way,  the  gravelled  parking  area  around  the  Mitchell  County  Health  Services 
building  on  Hemlock  Drive,  and  the  Bakersville  Community  Medical  Clinic 
parking  lot,  are  included  in  this  category  and  comprise  the  vast  majority 
of  total  private  parking. 

Only  66  parking  spaces  in  the  CBD  are  available  for  public  use.  These 
spaces  comprise  27.2%  of  total  spaces,  thus  leaving  almost  73%  of  the  spaces 
reserved . 

Other  Conditions 

In  addition  to  the  existing  conditions  already  discussed,  several  other 
factors  contributing  to  the  overall  downtown  environment  are  mentioned  below: 
Benches  - To  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  downtown  area  for  pedes- 
trians, It  is  helpful  to  have  both  attractive  and  comfortable  benches 
located  at  various  points.  There  are  currently  no  public  benches  within 
the  Bakersville  CBD. 

Planters  - Attractive  planters  such  ns  trees  and  shrubbery  can  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  downtown  area.  There  are  no  planters  currently 
within  the  Bakersville  CBD. 


Power  Lines  - The  trend  in  many  downtown  areas  today  is  toward  underground 
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power  lines.  By  placing  power  lines  underground  they  are  better  protected 
from  extreme  weather  conditions  and  offer  a more  attractive  environment. 
All  power  lines  in  the  CBD  are  overhead. 

Transportation  - While  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  automobile  circula- 
tion, it  is  of  primary  importance  to  provide  an  adequate  environment  for 
pedestrian  traffic.  Heavy  vehicular  traffic  within  the  downtown  area  can 
create  unsafe  and  unpleasant  conditions  for  pedestrians.  This  problem  is 
compounded  when  major  highways  funnel  through  traffic  into  the  downtown 
area.  In  Bakersville,  N.C.  Highway  226  and  S.R.  Highway  1211  intersect 
in  the  downtown  area,  creating  a rather  large  volume  of  vehicular  traffic, 
including  trucks. 

Sidewalks  - Sidewalks  serve  to  separate  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic. 
Within  the  defined  CBD  of  Bakersville,  sidewalks  are  located  on  both  sides 
of  North  Mitchell  Avenue,  on  the  northeastern  side  of  Crimson  Laurel  Way, 


and  on  the  western  side  of  Mitchell  Avenue. 


' 
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CHAPTER  3 

IDENTIFICATION  OF  PROBLEMS 

Through  the  analysis  of  existing  conditions,  several  problems  in  the 
Bakersville  CBD  become  apparent.  A cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
entire  community  will  be  necessary  to  adequately  address  these  problems. 
Bakersville,  as  it  continues  to  grow,  is  no  different  from  many  other  small 
communities  and  is,  in  fact,  suffering  from  many  of  the  same  processes  evident 
in  other  communities.  As  discussed  earlier  in  this  study,  Bakersville  will 
likely  experience  an  increase  in  commercial  activity  as  the  population  of  this 
area  of  the  county  continues  to  increase.  The  fact  that  large,  reasonably 
priced,  vacant  tracts  of  land  are  simply  no  longer  available  within  the  CBD 
of  most  communities  forces  developers  to  look  to  the  outlying  areas  in  order 
to  develop  new  commercial  centers.  These  new  shopping  areas  are  characterized 
by  plenty  of  free  parking,  good  variety  of  merchandise,  pleasant  shopping 
environment  and  relatively  long  shopping  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  down- 
town shopping  area  of  most  communities  is  characterized  by  a lack  of  adequate 
parking,  lack  of  a good  variety  of  quality  merchandise,  unpleasant  shopping 
environment  (traffic  congestion,  noise,  pollution  and  deteriorating  buildings), 
and  relatively  short  shopping  hours,  especially  in  the  evening.  Thus  for  the 
downtown  areas  to  become  competitive,  these  basic  problems  must  be  adequately 
dealt  with.  Because  of  the  existing  physical  layout  of  the  downtown  area 
(buildings,  street  patterns,  etc.),  it  will  probably  never  be  able  to  become 
completely  competitive  with  outlying  shopping  areas.  Therefore,  downtown 
areas  need  to  broaden  their  perspective  and  look  at  different  functions  which 
can  complement  the  existing  functions. 

Bakersville  has  already  experienced  the  loss  of  one  relatively  large 
business  that  relocated  out  of  the  downtown  area.  II  the  CBD  is  to  remain  the 
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center  of  community  activity,  several  problems  should  be  dealt  with.  These 
problems  are  discussed  below. 

Lack  of  Variety 

There  is  a lack  of  variety  of  merchandise  in  the  downtown  area,  especially 
of  the  primary  retail  type  such  as  department  and  variety  stores.  This  problem 
has  only  been  compounded  since  B 6c  J Fashions  moved  out  of  the  CBD. 

Building  Conditions 

Attractive  and  well  maintained  buildings  in  the  downtown  area  can  not  only 
provide  a pleasant  shopping  environment,  but  can  also  be  a source  of  community 
pride.  As  stated  in  the  previous  chapter,  slightly  over  80%  of  the  building 
square  footage  in  the  downtown  area  is  in  sound  condition.  None  of  the  square 
footage  is  dilapidated,  and  only  2.2%  is  in  need  of  major  repair.  All  of  the 
buildings  in  the  downtown  area  are  either  in  sound  condition  or  could  be  upgraded 
to  a sound  condition.  Most  of  the  buildings,  regardless  of  their  structural 
conditions,  should  be  improved  in  their  appearance.  In  many  cases  a cleaning 
of  brick  walls  and  painting  windows  and  doors  would  be  a big  help  in  improving 
the  appearance  of  these  buildings. 

Vacant  square  footage  in  the  downtown  area  comprises  6.1%  of  the  totals. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  it  is  understood  that  part  of  the  vacant  area  will  soon 
be  occupied  by  a drug  store.  Fortunately,  none  of  the  vacant  area  is  in  need 
of  major  repair  or  dilapidated.  Slightly  over  3,100  square  feet  are  used  for 
storage  with  1,668  square  feet  (52.6%)  in  need  of  major  repair.  Vacant  build- 
ings and  buildings  used  only  for  storage  usually  do  not  receive  the  maintenance 
given  to  occupied  buildings,  consequently,  they  deteriorate  much  more  rapidly. 
Once  one  building  begins  to  deteriorate,  maintenance  on  adjacent  buildings  often 
declines,  which  will  eventually  cause  deterioration  to  spread  in  a contagious 
manner  until  whole  areas  become  deteriorated.  When  this  happens,  vacancy  rates 
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increase.  Owners  of  vacant  buildings  are  reluctant  to  make  improvements  since 
to  do  so  would  increase  the  property  value  and  thus  increase  the  tax  burden. 

Pedestrian  Amenities 

A greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  pedestrian  safety  and  convenience. 

A successful  improvement  program  downtown  is  largely  dependent  upon  ability  to 
attract  people  to  the  area.  Reducing  conflict  between  vehicular  and  pedestrian 
traffic  should  be  an  integral  part  of  any  downtown  improvements  effort.  As  pre- 
viously mentioned,  downtown  Bakersville  handles  a lot  of  through  traffic  since 
major  highways  funnel  traffic  through  the  area.  This  creates  a high  level  of 
congestion  that  not  only  contributes  to  the  inconvenience  of  pedestrians,  but 
also  creates  a safety  hazard  when  crossing  the  street  or  getting  in  or  out  of 
parked  cars.  Ideally,  downtown  streets  should  be  reserved  for  those  who  have 
business  in  the  downtown  area. 

With  no  public  benches  in  the  downtown,  shoppers  and  others  visiting  the 
area  have  no  place  to  relax. 

Parking 

Downtown  Bakersville  was  largely  developed  before  the  widespread  use  of  the 
automobile  at  a time  when  most  people  lived  within  walking  distance  of  the  down- 
town area.  Today  there  is  a lack  of  parking  spaces  to  adequately  handle  the 
relatively  large  number  of  vehicles  coming  into  the  downtown  area  each  day. 
Currently  there  are  approximately  243  parking  spaces  located  within  the  delin- 
eated downtown  area.  Based  on  recommendations  contained  in  Downtown  Improvement 
Manuel  by  Emanuel  Berk,  Bakersville,  with  75,581  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
should  have  291  parking  spaces  to  adequately  meet  the  demand.  This  figure  assume 
that  all  the  vacant  square  footage  will  be  occupied.  Thus,  a current  deticit  of 
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48  parking  spaces  exist  in  the  downtown  area.  Adding  to  this  problem,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  only  66  spaces  (27.2%)  are  open  to  the  public,  leaving  177 
spaces  (72.8%)  as  private.  According  to  recommendations  in  Downtown  Improvement 
Manuel  those  establishments  currently  providing  all  the  private  spaces  downtown 
(spaces  reserved  for  employees  and  customers)  actually  require  only  129  spaces. 
This  creates  a surplus  of  48  private  spaces  downtown.  On  the  other  hand,  park- 
ing demand  for  all  those  establishments  not  currently  providing  their  own  park- 
ing is  162  spaces.  Only  66  spaces  are  actually  available,  thus  creating  a 
shortage  of  96  spaces  for  public  parking. 

The  parking  problem  is  compounded  on  court  days  when  people  attending  court 
use  the  Town  leased  lot  next  to  Cane  Creek  as  well  as  any  other  spaces  available. 

Overall  Appearance 

The  overall  appearance  of  downtown  Bakersville  is  better  than  many  small 
communities  in  North  Carolina.  However,  there  are  some  conditions  that  detract 
from  overall  appearance.  There  is  a lack  of  an  overall  theme  downtown.  The 
building  fronts  along  North  Mitchell  Avenue  do  not  blend  and  complement  each 
other  in  design  and  color.  This  condition  developed  over  a period  of  years 
as  downtown  merchants  and  property  owners  sought  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
their  property.  With  no  overall  design  theme,  these  new  store  fronts  and  other 
improvements  often  clashed  with  existing  buildings  in  the  immediate  area.  Taken 
by  themselves,  however,  most  of  these  improvements  are  very  attractive. 

Sign  clutter  does  not  appear  to  be  a major  problem  in  Bakersville.  However, 
a more  attractive  environment  could  be  had  by  the  use  of  signs  of  similar  design 


and  size. 
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CHAPTER  4 
IMPROVEMENTS  PLAN 

The  primary  purpose  of  suggesting  the  following  improvements  is  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  improving  the  overall  appearance  of  downtown  Bakersville.  The 
success  of  a downtown  improvements  project  for  Bakersville,  or  any  other  town, 
is  primarily  dependent  upon  commitment.  That  commitment  first  and  foremost 
must  come  from  the  merchants  and  property  owners  who  must  give  of  their  time 
and  effort  and  ultimately  their  money.  Without  the  interest  and  dedication  of 
the  merchants  and  property  owners  any  improvements  project  will  ultimately 
fail. 

The  second  commitment  must  come  from  the  elected  officials.  The  Town 
fathers  must  be  willing  to  work  with  the  downtown  merchants  and  property  owners 
and  cooperate  whenever  possible  to  assure  success. 

While  some  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  chapter  may  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  what  could  reasonably  be  accomplished  at  this  time,  it  is  hoped  they 
will  initiate  a thought  process  on  the  part  of  local  officials  and  other  citi- 
zens focused  on  the  problems  and  potentialities  in  the  downtown  area. 

Building  Fronts 

The  facades  in  the  central  business  district  vary  greatly.  Some  building 
fronts  are  poorly  kept  and  unattractive.  The  appearance  of  the  facade  of  a 
building  is  very  important  because  the  potential  shopper  gets  an  impression  of 
the  product  he  is  seeking  from  the  appearance  of  the  building.  Tn  many  cases 
the  building  front  may  be  improved  by  sandblasting  paint  and  dirt  from  the 
masonry  work.  In  some  instances,  limited  painting  will  also  improve  the  appear 
ance  of  the  buildings.  Because  there  is  such  a variety  of  types  of  buildings 
within  the  downtown  area,  there  is  a need  to  provide  some  semblance  of  uniformity. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  a downtown  theme  should  be  adopted  as  a guide  to  merchants 
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and  property  owners  when  they  upgrade  their  property.  This  will  assure  that 
improvements  made  on  one  building  will  complement  improvements  made  on  other 
buildings.  This  would  be  especially  helpful  for  those  buildings  along  North 
Mitchell  Avenue. 

Canopy 

A uniform  canopy  over  the  sidewalks  is  one  way  to  provide  uniformity  to 
the  downtown  area.  One  suggestion  is  that  the  canopy  be  constructed  of  wood 
with  split  cedar  shakes  as  roofing.  These  materials  would  tend  to  soften  the 
hard  lines  normally  associated  with  masonry,  steel  and  glass  found  in  a typical 
downtown  area.  The  canopy  would  provide  some  protection  from  the  weather.  More 
importantly,  however,  the  canopy  would  give  the  potential  shopper  or  visitor 
a feeling  that  the  downtown  is  a special  place.  The  canopy  is  suggested  for 
the  area  on  both  sides  of  North  Mitchell  Avenue  from  Cane  Creek  to  Hemlock 
Drive. 

Signs 

Some  signs  in  the  downtown  area  have  faded  or  deteriorated  over  time  and 
are  not  effective  in  conveying  a message.  Once  again  in  an  attempt  to  maintain 
uniformity,  it  is  suggested  that  the  signs  be  placed  under  the  canopy  and  be 
similar  in  size  so  that  the  potential  shopper  can  easily  locate  various  places 
of  business  as  he  walks  along. 

Street  Trees 

Street  trees  provide  shade,  reduce  glare,  absorb  impurities  within  the 
atmosphere,  and  add  the  important  ingredient  of  something  alive  and  growing 
in  an  otherwise  rather  hard  and  sterile  environment.  The  Town  should  seriously 
consider  planting  street  trees  on  approximately  fifty  foot  centers  on  both 
sides  of  North  Mitchell  Avenue  between  Cane  Creek  and  Hemlock  Drive*,  and  on 
both  sides  of  Crimson  l,aurel  Way  between  Hemlock  Drive  and  Toecane  Road. 
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There  are  several  varieties  of  trees  that  could  be  used.  Two  recommended 
varieties  are  the  Green  Spire  Linden  and  the  Bradford  Pear.  Here  again,  the 
purpose  of  street  trees  is  to  enhance  the  appeal  of  the  downtown  area  as  a 
special  place. 

Underground  Wiring 

One  of  the  most  distracting  sites  in  many  downtown  areas  is  the  very 
cluttered  appearance  of  overhead  wiring.  It  is  recommended  that  community 
leaders  begin  discussions  with  the  French  Broad  EMC  regarding  the  feasibility 
of  underground  wiring  in  Bakersville ' s downtown  area. 

Parking 

As  discussed  earlier  there  is  a shortage  of  48  parking  spaces  in  the  down- 
town area.  Compounding  this  problem  is  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many  private 
or  reserved  spaces.  Out  of  a total  of  243  parking  spaces  downtown,  177  spaces 
are  private  v/ith  only  66  spaces  open  to  the  general  public.  Many  of  the  public 
spaces  are  utilized  by  the  courthouse  employees  and  by  court  personnel  on  court 
days.  The  private  spaces  are  located  on  private  property  and  are  reserved  for 
employees  and  customers  of  certain  businesses.  Those  businesses  currently  pro- 
viding private  parking  spaces  require  only  129  spaces  based  on  the  square  footage 
of  the  businesses,  thus  creating  a surplus  of  48  private  spaces.  Most  of  these 
excess  spaces  are  located  behind  the  Northwestern  Bank  on  North  Mitchell  Avenue. 
The  Town  should  enter  into  discussions  with  those  businesses  that  provide  more 
off-street  parking  space  than  they  need  in  an  attempt  to  reach  agreement  whereby 
the  excess  spaces  can  be  open  to  the  public.  Perhaps  a lease  type  agreement 
could  be  arranged  between  the  Town  and  the  businesses.  The  funeral  home  located 
on  Crimson  Laurel  Way  provides  a lot  containing  approximately  50  spaces.  These 
spaces  are  obviously  not  used  by  the  funeral  home  every  day.  The  Town  should 
seek  to  secure  an  arrangement,  perhaps  a lease  agreement,  to  allow  the  general 
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public  to  utilize  these  spaces  during  times  acceptable  to  both  the  Town  and 
funeral  home. 

Even  if  the  Town  can  arrange  the  agreements  discussed  above,  a shortage 
of  48  parking  spaces  would  still  exist.  The  presence  of  the  County  Courthouse 
and  the  County  Commissioners’  offices  in  downtown  Bakersville  creates  a demand 
for  approximately  27  spaces.  Thus  over  half  of  the  additional  spaces  needed 
is  due  to  County  operations.  The  County  should,  therefore,  be  actively  involved 
in  the  provision  of  additional  parking  in  the  downtown  area. 

Within  the  downtown  area  there  appears  to  be  three  locations  where  adequate 
land  is  available  to  provide  parking  spaces.  One  area  is  located  behind  the 
buildings  facing  the  south  side  of  North  Mitchell  Avenue  with  access  from 
Crimson  Laurel  Way.  Another  location  is  behind  the  Courthouse.  The  third 
location  is  behind  the  Town  Hall  in  the  area  between  Cane  Creek  and  the  Town 
Hall.  The  Town  and  County  should  work  together  in  negotiating  with  the  owners 
of  these  properties  to  arrange  a lease  or  purchase  agreement  whereby  the  prop- 
erties can  be  improved  to  provide  public  parking.  The  actual  number  of  spaces 
created  would,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  exact  amount  of  land  available  at 
these  three  sites.  It  is  probable  that  an  adequate  number  of  spaces  could  be 
provided  without  utilizing  all  three  locations.  If  parking  lots  can  be  con- 
structed on  one  or  more  of  these  locations  the  lots  should  be  paved  and  well 
lighted,  with  all  spaces  clearly  marked.  Parking  lots  with  unmarked  spaces  can 
accommodate  less  vehicles  than  the  same  size  lots  containing  marked  spaces 
because  of  the  haphazard  parking  arrangement  of  vehicles  in  unmarked  lots. 

If  parking  lots  are  constructed  in  one  or  more  of  the  areas  discussed 
above,  attention  should  be  given  to  improving  the  rear  entrances  to  many  oi 
the  buildings.  Usually  rear  entrances  are  relatively  cluttered  and  poorly 
kept.  If  the  new  parking  lots  are  constructed,  however,  the  rear  entrances 
will  be  much  more  visable  to  the  public  and  will  probably  be  utilized  more  by 
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customers.  It  will  also  be  important  to  provide  access  from  the  new  parking 
lots  by  way  of  arcades  or  attractive  walkways  to  the  main  street  (Mitchell 
Avenue) . 

Sidewalks 

Bakersville  is  fortunate  in  that  sidewalks  are  provided  in  most  of  the 
downtown  area.  Sidewalks  are  provided  along  both  Crimson  Laurel  Way  and 
Mitchell  Avenue  where  most  pedestrian  traffic  is  concentrated.  The  Town  should 
examine  the  possibility  of  replacing  the  existing  concrete  sidewalks  along 
North  Mitchell  Avenue  between  Crimson  Laurel  Way  and  Hemlock  Drive  with  brick 
sidewalks.  The  reason  being  is  that  this  would  add  to  the  concept  of  creating 
a special  place  atmosphere  in  downtown  Bakersville.  One  example  where  such  a 
sidewalk  program  has  been  utilized  with  a great  deal  of  success  is  in  the  Town 
of  Waynesville  in  Haywood  County.  The  Town  provides  the  labor  to  remove  the 
existing  sidewalks  and  replace  it  with  brick  if  the  merchant  pays  for  the  brick 
in  front  of  his  establishment.  In  Waynesville  this  project  has  been  very 
successful  as  one  merchant  after  another  has  elected  to  participate  with  the 
Town  to  create  brick  sidewalks.  The  process  involves  disposing  of  existing 
concrete  with  the  curb  left  in  tact.  Sand  is  then  leveled  as  a foundation 
and  the  brick  then  laid  dry  on  the  sand.  The  process  is  completed  by  sweeping 
sand  into  the  joints  between  each  brick  to  stabalize  the  walk.  An  additional 
benefit  would  be  realized  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  replace  or  repair 
any  utilities  that  might  be  located  under  the  sidewalk.  It  would  be  much 
easier  and  less  expensive  to  remove  the  bricks  than  to  tear  up  concrete  and 
then  have  to  replace  it  after  the  repair  work  was  completed. 

Street  Benches 

In  any  downtown  improvements  plan.  It  is  Important  to  create  n variety  of 
things  for  people  to  do  as  not  everyone  in  the  downtown  area  spends  all  their 
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time  shopping  or  conducting  business.  Many  people  will  simply  be  visiting 
the  downtown  area  or  meeting  someone.  Others  may  come  downtown  to  socialize 
with  friends  or  simply  to  pass  the  time.  Whatever  the  reason,  provisions 
should  be  made  to  accommodate  a variety  of  people  and  activities.  Currently 
there  are  no  benches  in  downtown  Bakersville  to  provide  a place  for  people 
who  might  want  to  sit  and  relax  or  socialize.  Benches  should  be  placed  at 
regular  intervals  and  in  conjunction  with  the  trees  as  discussed  earlier. 
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CHAPTER  5 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

Through  an  extensive  survey,  this  study  has  identified  several  areas  of 
concern  as  local  officials  consider  the  future  of  downtown  Bakersville.  These 
areas  of  concern  involve  problems  that  currently  exist  and  should  therefore 
be  dealt  with  now  if  downtown  Bakersville  is  to  remain  the  center  of  activity 
in  the  community.  While  not  now  suffering  competition  from  outlying  planned 
shopping  centers,  downtown  Bakersville  may  find  itself  suffering  from  the  same 
conditions  that  afflict  many  downtowns  if  a planned  shopping  center  were  to  be 
built  in  the  outlying  area.  Current  problem  areas  that  should  be  dealt  with 
include  a lack  of  variety  of  retail  merchandise  offered,  especially  of  the 
primary  retail  type  such  as  department  and  variety  stores,  the  existence  of 
several  buildings  in  need  of  repair,  a lack  of  pedestrian  amenities  such  as 
parking.  In  addition,  the  overall  appearance  of  the  area  needs  improvement 
that  will  portray  downtown  Bakersville  as  a special  place  with  an  overall 
theme  with  which  to  identify. 

Once  the  problems  are  identified  the  study  discusses  several  elements 
that  should  be  included  in  an  improvements  plan  for  the  downtown.  The  study 
points  out,  however,  that  the  success  of  a downtown  improvements  program  for 
Bakersville  is  primarily  dependent  upon  commitment.  That  commitment  first  and 
foremost  must  come  from  the  merchants  and  property  owners  who  must  give  of 
their  time  and  effort  and  ultimately  their  money.  Without  the  interest  and 
dedication  of  the  merchants  and  property  owners  any  improvements  project  will 
ultimately  fail.  The  second  commitment  must  come  from  elected  officials  who 
must  be  willing  to  work  with  the  downtown  merchants  and  property  owners  and 
cooperate  whenever  possible  to  assure  success. 

The  study  points  out  that  some  of  the  suggested  improvements  may  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  what  could  reasonably  be  accomplished  at  this  time.  However,  it 
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is  hoped  the  suggestions  will  initiate  a thought  process  on  the  part  of  local 
officials  and  other  citizens  focused  on  the  problems  and  potentialities  in  the 
downtown  area. 

Improvements  suggested  in  the  study  include  the  following: 

Building  Fronts — Some  building  fronts  are  poorly  kept,  unattractive  and 
lack  an  overall  theme.  In  order  to  provide  some  semblance  to  uniformity 
a downtown  theme  should  be  adopted  as  a guide  to  merchants  and  property 
owners  when  they  upgrade  their  property.  This  will  assure  the  improvements 
made  on  one  building  will  complement  improvements  made  on  other  buildings. 
This  would  be  especially  helpful  for  those  buildings  along  North  Mitchell 
Avenue.  This  would  also  help  create  a feeling  that  downtown  Bakersville 
is  a special  place. 

Canopy — A canopy  over  the  sidewalks  would  help  provide  uniformity  to  the 
area  as  well  as  provide  pedestrians  some  protection  from  the  weather. 

It  is  suggested  the  canopy  be  constructed  of  wood  with  split  cedar  shakes 
as  roofing.  These  materials  would  tend  to  soften  the  hard  lines  normally 
associated  with  masonry,  steel  and  glass  found  in  typical  downtown  areas. 
The  canopy  is  suggested  for  the  area  on  both  sides  of  North  Mitchell 
Avenue  from  Cane  Creek  to  Hemlock  Drive. 

Signs — Once  again,  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  uniformity,  it  is  suggested 
that  all  signs  be  placed  under  the  canopy  and  be  similar  in  size  and 
design  so  the  potential  shopper  can  easily  locate  various  places  of 
business . 

Street  Trees — The  study  suggests  the  Town  should  seriously  consider 
planting  street  trees  on  approxima  te ly  fifty  foot  centers  on  both  sides 
of  North  Mitchell  Avenue  between  Cane  Creek  and  Hemlock  Drive,  and  on 
both  sides  of  Crimson  Laurel  Way  between  Hemlock  Drive  and  Toecane  Road. 


Several  varieties  of  trees  could  be  used.  Two  recommended  varieties  are 


the  Green  Spire  Linden  and  the  Bradford  Pear.  Here  again,  the  purpose 


of  street  trees  is  to  enhance  the  appeal  of  the  downtown  area  as  a 
special  place. 

Underground  Wiring — The  study  recommends  community  leaders  begin  dis- 
cussions with  French  Broad  EMC  regarding  the  feasibility  of  underground 
wiring  in  the  downtown  area. 

Parking — The  study  suggests  the  Town  should  enter  into  discussions  with 
those  businesses  that  provide  more  off-street  parking  than  they  need  in 
an  attempt  to  reach  agreement  whereby  the  excess  spaces  can  be  open  to 
the  public.  Since  the  presence  of  the  Courthouse  and  the  County 
Commissioners’  offices  create  a significant  demand  for  parking,  the  study 
suggests  the  active  involvement  of  the  County  in  the  provision  of  additiona 
parking  in  the  downtown  area.  Within  the  downtown  area  the  study  suggests 
three  possible  locations  where  adequate  land  is  available  to  provide  addi- 
tional parking.  One  area  is  located  behind  the  buildings  facing  the  south 
side  of  North  Mitchell  Avenue  with  access  from  Crimson  Laurel  Way.  Another 
location  is  behind  the  Courthouse.  The  third  location  is  behind  the  Town 
Hall  in  the  area  between  Cane  Creek  and  the  Town  Hall.  The  study  also 
suggests  the  rear  entrances  to  buildings  should  be  improved  since  the 
utilization  of  one  or  more  of  the  suggested  parking  areas  would  increase 
the  exposure  to  and  use  by  local  citizens. 

Sidewalks — Bakersville  should  consider  replacing  the  existing  concrete 
sidewalks  along  North  Mitchell  Avenue  between  Crimson  Laurel  Way  and 
Hemlock  Drive  with  brick  sidewalks.  The  reason  being  this  would  add  to 
the  concept  of  creating  a special  place  atmosphere  in  the  downtown  area. 

An  additional  benefit  would  be  realized  whenever  it  became  necessary  to 
replace  or  repair  any  utilities  that  might  be  located  under  the  sidewalk. 


It  would  be  much  easier  and  less  expensive  to  remove  the  brick  than  tear 
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up  concrete  and  have  to  replace  it  after  the  repair  work  was  completed. 
Street  Benches — The  study  suggests  placing  street  benches  at  regualar 
intervals  and  in  conjunction  with  the  trees  discussed  earlier.  These 
benches  would  be  a place  downtown  for  people  who  might  want  to  sit  and 
relax  or  socialize. 

It  is  hoped  this  report  proves  useful  to  local  officials  and  other  citizens 
as  Bakersville  seeks  to  improve  the  attractiveness  of  its  downtown  area. 


